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INGRATITUDE 


HE discouraging 
thing in all ages 
has been that men 
and women who 
put forth their ef- 
forts for others 
are not appre- 
ciated and are fre- 

quently abused by those for whom 

they labor. It is ever so from 
childhood’s unhappy hour. Shakes- 
peare well said: 


“Sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is, 
To have a thankless child.” 

When General Grant was giving 
his best service in behalf of the 
Union, vile and slanderous tongues 
reported to the President that he 
was a drunkard, and Lincoln’s re- 
ply was that he would like. to know 
the brand of liquor so he could give 
his other generals some of the 
same kind. During the dark days 
at Valley Forge in the winter of 
1779-80 General Washington was 
maligned by ambitious and jealous 
intriguers who sought to displace 
him by less competent men who 
had their own ambition at heart 
rather than the welfare of the 
struggling Colonies. Thus human 
nature uncovers its weak points 
and mankind shows what ingrati- 
tude can move the human heart. 
Men who have labored in behalf of 
the wage earners have felt the 
poisoned shafts of jealousy and 
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vituperation. They have seen the 
betrayals of those whom they have 
labored to elevate until the heart 
has grown sick. Men and women 
who have given their time in behalf 
of fellow-workmen have frequently 
received but scant consideration 
and have often been the victims of 
malignant libel and covered be- 
trayals. Those whose interests 
they have sought in legislation and 
in trade agreements have turned to 
rend them, as the hard working 
business agent or union official has 
cast his pearls before the swine of 
the few dishonest members who 
for a few dollars are often pur- 
chased by their employers to either 
divulge the secrets of the organiza- 
tion or to surrender and humiliate 
the officials whose lives have been 
dedicated to the causé of humanity. 
Hissing snakes and murmuring 
knockers are short lived, but they 
are poisonous as a malignant can- 
cer saps the vitality of the labor 
movement. 


MAGAZINE 


Quoting again from Shakes- 

peare’s “Twelfth Night”: 

“T hate ingratitude more in a man 

Than lying, vainness, babbling, 
drunkenness, 

Or any taint of vice whose strong 
corruption 

Inhabits our frail blood.” 


Someone has said the more he 
sees some men the more he thinks 
of some dogs. He might be right, 
but of course some men are better 
than all dogs and some dogs seem 
to be better than some classes of 
men, for no dog ever speaks un- 
kindly of his friend, and dogs will 
follow us day and night through all 
kinds of treatment, accept the 
crumbs from our feasts and wag 
their tails in gratitude. Our dog 
will not reveal our shortcomings 
even to our friends and will wel- 
come us under all conditions and 
all weathers and defend us what- 
ever may be our faults. So, after 
all, some dogs are gentlemen and 
some men are not.—The Union. 





MODERN TASK-MASTERS AND TOILERS 


The lessons of tomorrow 

Are the lessons of today, 
Today the lessons are the same 

As those of yesterday. 

VERY generation 
has the same les- 
sons of experience 
to be learned and 
applied in the 
same way as its 
ancestors. History 
repeats itself in 
economic processes 
as well as social 
and political pro- 
gression. 

In days of olden time, as now, 
there were two distinct sides to in- 
dustrial disputes. Then as now 
there were tyrannical task-masters 
and overburdened toilers. And for- 
ever through the ages, in all coun- 
tries and every government when 





oppression becomes intolerable, 
trouble stirs up. When greed and 
selfishness get to their limit and 
overreach themselves, the ex- 
tremes of opulence and penury, as 
two factions, get to the scrapping 
point, and there is usually just 
cause for a quarrel. More than 
ever before, the general public is 
interested in industrial efforts for 
the good of the people. Imperfect 
as some critics find the labor union, 
it is now acknowledged as a factor 
for good in the foundation of more 
humane relations between em- 
ployer and employes. The de- 
mands of justice ought not to be 
hard for all the people to meet 
cheerfully. 


It has been asserted that nine 
out of ten employers will give their 
employes a fair deal as soon as 
they learn that the employes have 
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the interests of the firm at heart. 
That sounds well, and it is to be 
hoped that it is the experience of 
the trades as well as clerks and 
traveling men. It is a word— 
about success—that may be left to 
the individual opinion. The best 
business men of today are those 
who have worked from the bottom 
of the ladder. For all the work- 
ingmen’s boys and girls there may 
be a good suggestion in this. To 
de their very best, honestly and 
loyally in whatever place they oc- 
cupy is the one sure way to become 
fitted and worthy of something bet- 
ter. Knowledge is power, and 
there is a legitimate field of en- 
deavor in which there ought to be 
room and place for every worthy 
worker. 

Make yourself a_ skilled work- 
man and deserve a skilled work- 
man’s pay and position and you 
cannot long remain among the 
class of “jack legs,” and it is up 
to you to climb higher out of the 
ranks of the rabble and discon- 
tents. 

The modern task-masters who 
are on the lookout for cheap labor 
and ignorance, are usually the tools 
of the capitalist who prefers to not 
see conditions for himself. Such 
task-masters pride themselves on 
being valuable to their bosses by 
getting the richest possible results 
out of big business, regardless of 
consequences to the toilers em- 
ployed. . Sweatshop labor exists 
and cries out for remedy. Child 
labor exists and is a menace to our 
civilization. Thousands and thou- 
sands of young women are devot- 
ing the best of their youth and en- 
ergies to work in office, store, fac- 
tory, etc., forced out of the home 
to become self sustaining. The 
bread line exists—a humiliating 
evidence of greed, wrong, injus- 
tice, and oppression in financial 
systems, as well as a criminal neg- 
lect on the part of national respon- 
sibility toward the children of the 
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workingman. All of these grow- 
ing evils the despised labor union 
—abused of capital’s henchmen— 
is at work with might and main to 
correct and relieve. 

It may not have been, at first, a 
mighty force in its action regard- 
ing the industrial ailments, but its 
persistent efforts for good have be- 
come a recognized influence in in- 
dustrial reforms that will be of 
permanent betterment to the 
world. 

Every day unionism has to bear 
the sins of all the anarchists and 
crooked, half-baked cranks that 
have become desperate through 
force of life’s cruel circumstances, 
and each day it has to live a whole 
volume of refutation for the unde- 
served calumnies it must endure. 
But organized labor, living up to 
the courage of its convictions, still 
keeps on its way with its same high 
purpose and undaunted persever- 
ance. 

Its toilers resent the injustice of 
the hireling task-masters who 
favor low wages, long hours, ig- 
norance and dependence, and are 
learning by experience that there 
is strength in union. In organized 
labor there is something still to be 
learned from the captains of 
finance. 

The time is coming when the 
prosperous can no longer turn a 
deaf ear to the cry of want, nor 
shut out the sight of a neighbor’s 
child suffering in need and neglect. 
“Those who have ears to hear” 
may already have their hearts 
wrung by the misery of those who 
are crying out against the inevit- 
able. ‘Those who have eyes to see 
and see not,’”’ must be no longer 
blind—wilfully blind—to the deg- 
radation their selfishness has 
caused. 


Modern task-masters and toilers 
must get a better and clearer per- 
spective of each other’s motives 
and each other’s needs and rights, 
and doing so, each will strive to 
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improve self as well as the other 
fellow. As has been said: “Love 
and labor will reform the world, 
but neither can do it alone.” Or- 


ganized labor will go on and on, 
teaching and practicing brother- 
hood until Love becomes the law 
supreme.—Carpenter. 





WHAT THE UNIONS HAVE DONE 


7 HE next time some- 
oneasksyou: 
“What have your 
unions done?” 
a don’t pity his ig- 
i} norance, but take 
Ue this uninformed 
ve in hand and open up 
his mind to the greatest force for 
good the world’s workers have ever 
known. 

Compare the long work day of 
even twenty-five years ago with 
today. Show him how the teamster 
slept in the hay loft, too weary 
and tired to go home for a few 
hours’ rest. Tell him about the 
brewery workers, compelled to la- 
bor a fourteen and sixteen-hour 
day, and who were forced to stimu- 
late themselves by the excessive 
use of beer. Now these brewery 
workers have a short work day and 
the sentiment against drinking 
even one glass of beer while at 
work is growing. Show him the 
printer, with his twelve and four- 
teen-hour work day on morning 
papers, with debauchery part of 
the trade. Now, short hours has 
made a drinking printer a rarity. 
These trades are only a sample. 
The same is true of the entire list. 
The eight-hour day is a fact in all 
the organized callings, many of 
which are discussing seven hours 
to enjoy, to a greater degree, the 
good things of life. 

If the union’s successful efforts 
in reducing the work day is not 
sufficient excuse for our existence, 
show your friend how the workers’ 
agitation secured our free school 
system and its free school books. 
How we have raised wages and es- 
tablished a vast chain of benefits. 
How we have forced employers to 









safeguard life and limb. How shop 
conditions are bettered by workers 
standing together and protecting 
from blacklisting the fellows who 
“go to the front.” 

Show him how labor unions 
spend their dollars to secure labor 
laws that benefit union and non- 
union alike. Show him how unions 
were the first to take up the fight 
for direct legislation, against child 
labor and scores of other reforms. 

And more than all these com- 
bined, show him the effect of 
unionism on the character of man 
—how it develops independence 
and manhood—how it equips man 
to assert himself, instead of stand- 
ing, cowed and servile, with cap in 
hand, before his employer. 

Tell him all these gains have 
been made within the past fifty 
years. Before that time men were 
denied the right to even organize. 
Laws declared that three workers 
constituted a conspiracy. But de- 
spite these obstacles men united. 
They formed debating societies and 
established small labor papers. 
Slowly, and one at a time, they top- 
pled over old ideas, maintained by 
lawmakers, professors, economists 
and students. Upward _ they 
trooped, out of slavery and bond- 
age, until today they stand, over 
2,000,000 strong, with a represen- 
tative in the President’s cabinet, 
and with governors and statesmen 
proud to say they once belonged to 
a trade union. 

Tell your non-union friend some 
of these things the next time he 
asks what our movement ever did. 
An intelligent answer may result 
in making one more active worker 
for the cause of labor and human- 
ity —Garment Worker. 
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CONTENTMENT vs. SATISFACTION 
(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 


OES the church 
i teach that a man 
should be satisfied 
with his present 
condition, no mat- 
ter what that con- 
=i dition may be? 
Long hours, short 
wages, unsanitary workshops, un- 
healthy homes, uneducated minds? 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The whole trend of its 
teaching is in the opposite direc- 
tion. Some men are sneeringly 
saying that the church teaches sub- 
mission, and that, therefore, it is 
an obstacle in the way of real prog- 
ress. I want to point out the dif- 
ference between being “content” 
and being “satisfied.” The Bible 
exhorts men to be content. It does 
not teach that they are to be satis- 
fied. 

There is a great difference be- 
tween the two. St. Paul said that 
he had learned in whatsoever state 
he was, “therewith to be content.” 
He had learned how to make the 
best of things as they were. But 
in the same epistle he added: “Not 
as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect. This 
one thing I do: forgetting the 
things which are behind (the suc- 
cesses and the failures) I press 
on.” He was content, but not satis- 
fied. 

Satisfaction is derived from the 
Latin words “satis” and “facio”— 
which mean, making or having 
enough. Contentment is from the 
Latin “contineo”—which means, to 
contain, or to hold one’s self to- 
gether. 

Contentment lies in one’s self. 
Satisfaction is derived from exter- 
nal objects. Contentment means 
the enjoyment of what one has, but 
it does not imply that one has 
reached the ideal. It is not indiffer- 
ence or laziness. It does not demor- 
alize character or hinder noble 





aspirations or brave endeavor after 
improvement. 

It does mean, however, that one 
is self-contained—the master of 
one’s self. No man can reach out 
after better and higher things un- 
til he has conquered himself. Solo- 
mon, the wise king, once said, “He 
that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city.” 

And so, the church is with the 
toiler in his struggles after better 
things. It does not teach that a 
man must be satisfied. It does 
teach that a man should learn to 
be content—and so does common 
sense teach it. 





A sixty-foot monument having 
for its base a memorial drinking 
fountain was recently erected in 
Postoffice square, Boston, for the 
use of horses and smaller animals. 
The fountain is provided with six- 
teen individual drinking bowls, 
which are used by more than five 
thousand horses daily, and on top 
of the monument of granite and 
cement rests a brilliantly gilded 
eagle. The monument and foun- 
tain cost about $5,000, and a large 
part of this sum was collected by 
school children to commemorate 
the lifework of the late George H. 
Angell of the Massachusetts Hu- 
mane Society.—Popular Mechan- 
ics. 





To do an evii act is base. To do 
a good one without incurring dan- 
ger, is common enough. But it is 
the part of a good man to do great 
and noble deeds though he risks 
— in doing them.—Plut- 
arch. 





Difficulties are God’s errands, 
and when we are sent upon them 
we should esteem it a proof of 
God’s confidence—as a compliment 
from him.—H. W. Beecher. 
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REMOVE INDUSTRIES? 


HE daily press has 
heralded the policy 
of the  Interna- 
tional Harvester 
Twine Mill in its 
determination to 
move its plant 





abroad to escape 
demands for higher wages and 
fewer hours of work. The em- 


ployes of the company struck in 
order to enforce their demand for 
an eight-hour day and for mini- 
mum wages. The mill owners re- 
fused to agree to these terms and 
told the employes that the mills 
would be operated on the old basis 
or dismantled and removed. There 
is, in this dictatorial attitude of the 
employers, an air of superiority, of 
masterful determination to coerce 
the worker of “take what I give 
you or be damned” that rouses the 
resentment of a free-born man. 
Capital has been deferred to as 
though it were the most important 


factor in industrial affairs and 
general prosperity. Out of this 


conception grew the idea that capi- 
tal must not be offended, must be 
accorded concessions and privi- 
leges because of its supposed power 
of final control. This disparity in 
the consideration paid to those who 
employ and those who are em- 
ployed, has touched most keenly 
the sense of justice innate in those 
with insight and appreciation of 
real values. Men had judged prog- 
ress, welfare, prosperity by mate- 
rial standards only. Now men are 
beginning to realize that the hu- 
man side of progress, welfare and 
prosperity is at least as important 
as the material and must be safe- 
guarded, conserved, and protected 
by political institutions at least 
with as much care as capital and 
wealth. That is to say, a living, 
thinking, creative person is infi- 
nitely greater and more valuable 
than that which he uses or creates. 
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DESTROY CIVILIZATION 


The quickening spirit of social jus- 
tice seeks to make this newer and 
broader conception a part of the 
standards and the controlling pub- 
lic will in the daily affairs of the 
common life. 

The threat of a powerful indus- 
trial corporation to disrupt an in- 
dustrial community, to withdraw 
to a foreign country in search of 
cheap labor, servile and untroubled 
by higher ideals of life, comes as a 
sort of mental cataclysm to those 
who have felt the electrifying influ- 
ence of the larger and richer possi- 
bilities for human development. 
What position can a liberal and 
moral nation take upon this bald 
acknowledgment that a great in- 
dustry will make a world search 
for cheap labor rather than agree 
to the standards of American 
workingmen? 

The theory formerly prevailed 
that “cheap labor” referred only to 
low wages—an interpretation sur- 
viving among certain employers. 
A particular employer may in- 
crease his profits by forcing down 
wages, but he does so at the ex- 
pense of the employes and society. 
What is denied the workers in 
wages must either be supplied by 
society, by relief or some form of 
public charitable assistance, or the 
standards of living must be re- 
duced to conform to low wages. In 
either case the workers are injured 
the sense of individual independ- 
ence or initiative is lessened and 
complete realization of physical, 
mental, and moral development is 
retarded if not arrested. This re- 
sults in decreasing the efficiency of 
the workers which, in the last 
analysis, is the real test of whether 
wages paid are high or low. 
Workers who have high standards 
of living, reasonable work hours 
with time for recreation and recu- 
peration, means and _. physical 
strength for taking advantage of 
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the higher opportunities of life, 
possess a creative, constructive 
work-power that is of infinitely 
greater value for real progress 
than any other one factor in pro- 
duction. This statement is borne 
out and verified by the most recent 
report compiled and issued by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

The Washington Post, described 
by Collier’s Weekly as “that faith- 
ful servant which lays the propa- 
ganda of the special interests be- 
fore the eyes of Congress each 
morning,” suggests why not move 
industries to India, as in the case 
of the iron and steel plant erected 
at Tatta some years since. These 
“skilled” mechanics labor for 32 
cents a day and “labor disputes” 
are rare. But the advocates of this 
policy must remember that if they 
find these industrial conditions and 
practices, and pay a 32-cent wage, 
they get the labor of 32-cent work- 
ers. The common laborers are 
paid from 7 to 9 cents a day. 
Women who work with the men in 
hardest, heaviest labor are paid 
from 6 to 8 cents. Are these the 
ideal conditions which controllers 
of industry are seeking? 


As the markets are organized to- 
day on a world basis, competition 
of this sort would tend to under- 
mine American industries and 
American standards of living. It 
would be well for men to pause and 
think deeply before they approve 
this threat of the International 
Harvester Company. The spirit 
and the ideals back of this threat 
are narrow, selfish, unjust, uneco- 
nomic, and not only unpatriotic but 
treacherous in the extreme to the 
interests of the country and the 
civilization of our time, such as 
cannot prevail among enlightened, 
free people. The workers of the 
United States will resist any such 
antiquated, reactionary attitude, 
and will be supported by all those 
who have felt the thrill of the 
newer ideals of social justice. 

The ledgers and the bookkeeping 
rooms of industrial establishments 
must not and will not be empha- 
sized to the exclusion of the human 
side of production. Organized 
labor in co-operation with the for- 
ward-looking, humane and patri- 
otic men and women will not per- 
mit that to be done.—American 
Federationist. 





THE DETRACTOR 





E WORKS in the 

dark; God’s sun- 
shine never pene- 
trates the atmos- 
phere of his mach- 
inations; he shuns 
the light with as 
much aversion as a 
white slaver shuns publicity, says 
the Union Leader. 

He feeds prejudice, nurtures 
jealousy and breathes poison into 
the ears of the unthinking and 
gullible. From his depraved mind 
emanate the slander that slurs mo- 
tive and sears the soul of those who 
are endeavoring to make the world 
better. His warped mental appa- 














ratus precludes broadness and 
makes him measure others by his 
own standard. Suspicion hatches 
in his cerebral cavity like flies on a 
scavenger dump. 

He rends the home, obliterates 
affection and robs the child of 
parental love, its natural heritage. 
Through his treacherous slander 
impulsive men take the gun route 
and weak women find solace in car- 
bolic. He resurrects the corpse of 
yesterday and hurls it into the path 
of tomorrow. Devoid of con- 


science, he assails character as 
ruthlessly as a hold-up man robs 
his victim. 

He infests every group in so- 
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ciety. Honor and truth are words 
foreign to his vocabulary. No 
woman is true to her trust and no 
man is decent, according to his dis- 
torted imagination. In a garden of 
roses he sees only the thorns, and 
transforms it into a thistle path. 

In a labor union his prey is the 
earnest men who are active in the 
cause. No officer is honest in the 
mind of the detractor; no motive 
good. Graft is his whisper to the 
inexperienced, and graft is re- 
echoed with mechanical precision 
from mouths governed by phono- 
graphic craniums. 

He is the morbid creature who 
stays away from meetings and ex- 
plains a delayed contract by the 
inference that the committee was 
“fixed.” 


He is the loud shouter at the wet 
goods counter on so-and-so “get- 
ting his;” he doesn’t blame him so 
long as there are suckers who 
stand for it. 


He is the snake who sneaks to 
the gallery of a meeting hall, se 
cretes himself from the view of 
honest men, and hisses insult at an 
officer who has given his life to the 
uplift of his fellow-man. 

He cowers at exposure and 
slinks like a cur when truth cor- 
ners him with his perfidy. He is 
the last word on cowardice, and all 
that was ever said on treachery he 
is—and more. Fortunately he is 
few among the numbers that make 
for the world’s advancement.—Or- 
ganized Labor. 





WORKERS ARE AWAKENING 


aS ATHIS is the psycho- 
'-2=27 | [=—X|| logical | moment. 
i He is either blind 
or desperate who 
' refuses to recog- 
i nize that a great 

change has occur- 
red in public 
thought and in human ideals. It is 
doubtful if there ever has been a 
greater awakening on the part of 
all the people in regard to the solu- 
tion of economic and social prob- 
lems than is accurring at the pres- 
ent time. There are few to be 
found unconcerned and indifferent 
to suffering and oppression. The 
spectacle of men and women de- 
bauched by their wealth or de- 
praved by their poverty has be- 
come so repulsive to the new con- 
ception of public morals that many 
even of those who have profited by 
the privation and degradation of 
others are raising their voices in 
protest against. a continuation of 
these conditions. 

That this awakening is the cul- 
mination of a long period of agi- 
tation and education on the part of 








the organized men and women and 
their disinterested friends and 
sympathizers must be patent to 
everyone who has studied even su- 
perficially the history of the past 
and the conditions prevailing in the 
industrial world of today. The 
philosophy of stupid, unresisting 
resignation to the carrying of 
heavy burdens by millions of toil- 
ers has given way to an intelligent, 
constructive discontent, and while 
men and women still bravely bear 
their crosses, they do so filled and 
thrilled with the hope that their 
loads may be made less heavy, that 
the weight of the burden may be 
distributed more evenly, and that 
the rewards may be more nearly 
commensurate with the labor they 
perform and the service they ren- 
der. 

In the development of this move- 
ment for human betterment great 
obstacles have seemed to stand like 
a wall of stone in the pathway of 
progress, but there are no insur- 
mountable difficulties, there are no 
heights of justice and happiness to 
which the people may not aspire . 
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and which they may not attain. 
The way is hard only because the 
victims of wrong fail to move in 
unison in the same direction. In- 
stead of uniting in a solid phalanx 
and pressing on in their irresistible 
strength and power they permit 
themselves to be divided and their 
strength wasted in bickering and 
controversy over non-essential and 
unimportant details. 

In the present, in the future—as 
in the past—the duty and respon- 
sibility of directing and carrying 
forward the movement for better 
conditions of life and labor for all 
the people must rest upon the or- 
ganized men and women. It is pri- 
marily their struggle; they must 
make the sacrifices, they must bear 
the scars. And those who are con- 
tending for human _ betterment 
must not be discouraged if the 
pathway be strewn with thorns or 
if temporary defeats are met. It is 
a great struggle; it began many, 
many centuries ago; the end is not 
yet in sight. Let us have ever be- 
fore us the fact that there has been 
a tremendous advancement, that 
the world has ever grown better. 

Let us remember that the prog- 
ress of the past is the guarantee of 
progress in the future. The phil- 
osophy of those who say that con- 
ditions must become worse before 
they can become better should 
be rejected as false, a philosophy 
in conflict with past experience and 
destructive of hope, a denial of the 
teachings of truth. 

If the world has not grown bet- 
ter, if progress has not been made, 
if all the sacrifices of the centuries 
have been of no avail, then there is 
no hope for the future. If, on the 
contrary, man has come up from a 
lower to a higher civilization, if 
progress has been made; if battles 
for economic and social justice 
have been won, if hope and not de- 
spair has filled the human heart, if 
good and not evil has possessed the 

brain of man, then, I repeat, we 
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have an assurance of further prog- 
ress, of more happiness, of a 
brighter and better day.—John 
Mitchell, in Life and Labor. 





PUBLIC OPINION FORCES RE- 
LUCTANT ALDERMEN TO 
ABOLISH PRIVATE 
HACK STANDS 


The Board of Alderman yester- 
day finally adopted an ordinance to 
reduce taxicab fares and abolish 
the private hack stand abuse 
whereby the clubs and hotels have 
been collecting $500,000 a year 
from the taxicab companies in 
rentals for the city’s streets. 

The ordinance becomes effective 
sixty days after it is signed by the 
mayor, if it meets with his ap- 
proval. With the exception that it 
lowers the rates recommended by 
the mayor’s commission, the ordi- 
nance adopted today is much the 
same as the mayor’s ordinance. 

The rates set for taxicabs are 50 
cents for the first mile and 40 cents 
for each mile thereafter for not 
more than two passengers and 70 
cents for the first mile and 60 cents 
for each mile thereafter for three 
or more passengers. The mayor is 
empowered to designate portions 
of the streets for public hack 
stands to take the place of the pri- 
vate hack stands. 


The ordinance was adopted by a 
vote of 65 to 1, Alderman McCann, 
a Tammany member, being the 
only one recorded in the opposition. 
He maintained that the private 
hack stands should be kept, but 
that the city should collect the 
rents therefor. 





There is a vast difference be- 
tween earning money, making 
money and getting money. The 
first may be called honesty, the 
second speculation and the third 
robbery. 
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EXISTING CONDITIONS 


That the conditions as they exist 
today are decidedly unsatisfactory 
to workingmen and women is ap- 
parent to everybody. To make 
“both ends meet” is becoming more 
and more difficult. Wages are not 
keeping pace with the ever-increas- 
ing expenses of living. While we 
read here and there of wage ad- 
vances being made, we are daily 
forced to pay more for either this 
or that of the necessities of life. 
Such a thing as price reductions in 
whatever we need to afford us a 
decent standard of living is really 
becoming very rare while advances 
may be noted frequently. There 
does not seem to be any relief in 
sight, either, and to our way of 
thinking the present conditions 
will continue until the working 
people themselves wake up to the 
fact that the remedy lies in thor- 
ough organization not only in the 
industrial field, but the working 
people must take a hand in politics 
as well. What is lacking now is 
there are too many ‘of the wage- 
earners unorganized; those that 
are organized are not acting in a 
united way industrially nor politic- 
ally. The mission of the labor 
movement is to bring into the fold 
of labor organizations the unor- 
ganized; this accomplished, a pol- 
icy of united action must be 
adopted; and the desired benefits 
can be easily obtained. Organized 
labor has accomplished much in 
spite of the fact organization has 
been and is far from complete, and 
organizations have been holding 
aloof from one another and pre- 
vented the accomplishment of 
many benefits that would other- 
wise be where unity of action pre- 
vailed. 

A remedy for the existing condi- 
tions of low wages, long hours and 
high prices may be found in organ- 
ization of the workers. So we say 
again and again—Organize! 
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EDITOR McARTHUR RESIGNS 


San Francisco—Walter Mc- 
Arthur, for many years editor of 
the coast Seamen’s Journal, official 
organ of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, has resigned the position 
in order to assume the duties of 
shipping commissioner in this city, 
he recently having secured the ap- 
pointment at the hands of Secre- 
tarv Redfield, of the Commerce De- 
partment. McArthur is succeeded 
by Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of 
the California State Federation of 
Labor, who has been for a number 
of years business manager of the 
Journal. 


Philadelphia.—According to a 
decision recently rendered in the 
Common Pleas Court in this city, 
members of trade,union organiza- 
tions have the right to say with 
whom they shall or shall not work. 
The decision also establishes the 
right of labor organizations to 
charge initiation fees and collect 
such dues as the by-laws of the or- 
ganizations provide. 

This decision was handed down 
in a case where the president and 
secretary of the Painters’ District 
Council were charged with con- 
spiracy in having a non-union 
painter removed from several jobs. 

The decision of the judge is im- 
rortant, as all his former decisions 
have been adverse to labor. The 
judge after hearing the testimony 
of the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, took the matter from the jury 
and decided that there could not be 
any conviction for conspiracy. 





The only way to be assured of a 
hearing and consideration when 
asking for better conditions is to 
belong to a union and have the re- 
quest made collectively. There- 


fore, your first duty should be plain 
—yjoin the union of your craft and 
see that your dues are always paid 
up to date.—Ex. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


OMETIME ago our drivers working for the Kroger Grocery Com- 
S pany in St. Lcuis went on strike in sympathy with the bakers and 

butchers. The entire life of the strike was kept up by the driv- 

ers, who did the picket work on the streets and visited the homes 
of the families who were in the habit of trading with the Kroger Grocerv 
Company. This company operates a chain of stores in St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, doing the largest retail grocery business of any store in 
those two cities. 

We have just learned that the bakers and butchers have settled up 
with the grocery company in St. Louis and have gone back to work, leav- 
ing the drivers outside looking for their jobs. The feeling in St. Louis 
is so bitter, as a result of the action of those two organizations, that the 
Central Labor Union of St. Louis has repudiated the action of the bakers 
and butchers and decided to continue the strike and help the drivers. 

We have recently organized the drivers employed by this same com- 
pany in Cincinnati, and we expect to be able to take care of the company 
in St. Louis as a result of the men being thoroughly organized in Cin- 
cinnati, but I suppose that the bakers and butchers will now come along 
and expect us to pull out our men in Cincinnati the same as was done in 
St. Louis. While we believe in helping all local unions in so far as we 
are able, withcut sacrificing our own organization and the interest of 
our individual members and their families, we want to advise our mem- 
bership throughout the country to beware of sympathetic strikes and 
the red-hot strike talk of those pin-head leaders of local union who rep- 
resent other organizations, and who want to drag us into their fight to 
save themselves and to help them out of a mess that they have gotten 
into, because they had not judgment enough to negotiate an agreement 
or working conditions with an employer. There are in the labor move- 
ment men, as in other movements, who when they find themselves fail- 
ing, who have blundered in their organization, try to redeem themselves 
by entangiing every other craft in a strike in order to give some color 
to their own actions. Beware of those individuals. Protect yourselves. 
Live up to your agreements. Refuse to answer the call of every dema- 
gogue that is advocating false theories. The teamsters and drivers come 
in contact with all other interests and trades, and if we start in to pull 
out our membership in sympathetic strikes there will be no end to the 
conflicts we would engage in. We paid a bitter price, in years past, as a 
result of a sympathetic strike in a certain city in our country. It cost 
us thousands of dollars and nearly disrupted our organization. Before 
bringing about a repetition of this condition, it would be well for us to 
stop and think of what the result might be. Any pin-head fool or sup- 
posed leader can bring about a strike by advocating a strike, but it takes 
an intelligent individual or organization to work in harmony with their 
employers without strikes. Again, we advise you to beware, and when 
requested by others to pull out the teamsters in any section of the coun- 
try, to remember the action of the above-mentioned trades in the Kroger 
company strike in St. Louis. 
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organizing is such that it is safe to say that within a short time 

we will have a splendid organization in that city. The street car 

men went on strike in that city a short time ago and gave the 
place the necessary shake-up that has resulted in this change or awaken- 
ing. For several years we have been endeavoring to organize that city, 
but were unsuccessful. Conditions have changed, however, and we are 
not able to make out charters and applications fast enough for the driv- 
ers there at the present time. The milk wagon drivers have already 
been chartered with over two hundred and fifty members on their books. 
The truck drivers, or freight teamsters, have been chartered with about 
one thousand men. The ice teamsters have been chartered. The depart- 
ment store drivers and several other crafts are already organizing. A 
complete change has taken place and the employers are showing a dispo- 
sition to deal fairly with the several organizations. 


The scale of wages for freight teamsters on one-horse wagons has 
been, up to the present time, $10.00 per week and for two-horse wagons 
hauling five tons or thereabouts $12.00 per week. Wages and hours have 
been just the same for the past twenty years and no change had taken 
place, still the drivers have been so far behind the times that they could 
not see that it was to their advantage to organize. How men brought 
up families on such a wage it is impossible to understand. 

The General President and General Secretary-Treasurer visited the 
city of Cincinnati and addressed several meetings on Sunday, June 1, and 
again on Sunday, June 8. Suck enthusiasm was never before experienced 
by those officers as that witnessed on those days. The drivers were 
simply beating each other down in order to get their applications in first. 
It is not going to be a mushroom organization. It is going to be a solid 
organization that is going to remain. 

The same conditions exist in Buffalo, and, although we have lost one 
union—the railway express drivers—all the other unions in Buffalo that 
have been organized are remaining intact and are building up in splendid 
shape. Organizer McArthur has charge of the work in Cincinnati and 
Organizer Farrell is taking care of Buffalo. There is a wave of organi- 
zation all over the country at the present time that is very encouraging, 
and we expect to do our share toward helping to make our organization 
one of the strongest in the country. 


To manner in which the drivers and chauffeurs of Cincinnati are 





properly speaking, the abuse of the automobile? According to the 

report of the National Highway Protective Society, made public a 

few days ago, twenty-three children were killed in New York City 
during the month of May as a result of being run down by automobiles 
and other vehicles. The records show that while the trolley and wagon 
fatalities decreased over the month of May last year, the automobile 
fatalities had increased almost 50 per cent. during the month of May. 
Automobiles and motorcycles killed twenty-three persons in the City of 
New York, eight of whom were children, and in May, 1912, fifteen per- 
sons, eight of whom were children. 

This is enough to disgust even those who are promoting the auto- 
mobile. Of course, in some of those cases it must be assumed that they 
were purely accidental and that the chauffeurs or drivers were not to 


I it any wonder that there exists a prejudice against the use, or, more 
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blame, but it can safely be assumed that the majority of the accidents 
were the result of careless driving. Nowadays in the crowded cities 
an able-bodied man or woman must be an all around athlete in order to 
be able to jump away from the automobiles as they come along from 
every direction, having no thought for the persons on the street, but 
endeavoring to get there as best they can, setting aside all precautions 
for safety. It is nothing unusual to see boys of fifteen years, or little 
girls of seventeen years handling these heavy motor cars of forty horse- 
power, and it is unreasonable to expect that children of this kind can 
use the proper judgment necessary to operate such powerful machines. 
In some States it is not necessary for the individual operating the ma- 
chine to carry a license. All chauffeurs should be licensed and one 
license should not be enough to cover eight or ten persons operating 
the same car at different times. 

We still have in our community old persons who are not able to 
jump out of the way and their lives are in danger every moment they 
are on the streets. The offering of human lives to this already perfect- 
made machine is something that we must try to prevent. We look on the 
death of a person, as the result of being run down by an automobile, 
after reading about it in the paper, as merely an accident, and without 
much feeling, because the human mind is becoming so calloused about 
reading of accidents in our country that we never feel it until it comes 
home to ourselves, but if some member of our family is run over, then 
we can be heard for miles around protesting. The proper thing to do is 
to encourage legislatures and local governments to enact such laws as 
will have a tendency toward protecting the foot passenger and thereby 
conserve human lives. There are more persons killed every year as a 
result of accidents on the streets by being run over, than would be of- 
fered up as a sacrifice to our country were we at war with some power- 
ful European nation. 





Although suffering considerably from poor health Auditor Briggs 
still remains faithfully at his post and has been working in St. Louis 
for the past five weeks endeavoring to straighten out the books of the 
two or three local unions in that city. He may be later this year in get- 
ting to several points where he is expected, but he eventually will get 
there and the local unions which are expecting him must have some 
patience owing to the press of business there is on and because of the 
fact that he has been detained longer in some places than was previously 
expected. 





deavoring to keep out of trouble. He is acting in the capacity 

of general organizer and his territory covers everything west 

of the Rocky mountains. At the present time he is busy in San 
Francisco endeavoring to keep the membership of Local No. 85 out of 
trouble. There is a strike on against the light and heat companies of 
that district and the organizations involved are endeavoring to pull the 
teamsters out in sympathy. Our membership, however, is being guided 
and advised by Vice-President Casey and the other officers of Local 
Union 85, and we are hopeful for nothing but good results. As stated 
on another page it is impossible for the teamsters and chauffeurs to 


VY eesvoring to ie CASEY has his hands full on the coast, en- 
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expect to mix up in all the strikes that take place in the different dis- 
tricts of the country, or to go out in sympathy with the many other 
trades. We touch closely nearly every other class of working men, hav- 
ing to do the hauling of everything used in construction of all kinds, and 
besides having to haul material into business houses of every descrip- 
tion, and unless we are going to be guided by prudence and judgment 
our organization will be continually in a turmoil, out of which can spring 
nothing but disaster for our International Union, thereby destroying the 
benefits we have already obtained by living faithfully to our contracts 
which we have entered into with our honest employers. 





The newly organized ice teamsters of Cincinnati are on strike. At 
this writing everything looks good toward a settlement. Half of the 
dealers have already signed up agreements and the situation is pretty 
well in hand. We expect that in a few days everything will be settled 
satisfactorily, graniing the men an increase in wages and recognition 
of their union. 





E. PEARSON, secretary-treasurer and business agent of 
Local Union No. 405, carriage drivers of St. Louis, was re- 
e cently found short in his accounts with his union by the 
trustees of said local. Auditor Briggs visited the city and 
proved to his satisfaction that Mr. Pearson was modestly robbing the 
local union. After investigating conditions and working on the books 
of this individual the evidence was so strong against him that on Thurs- 
day, June 12, he committed suicide by shooting himself. What a pity 
it is that men cannct understand that the best road to success and peace 
of mind, is the road of honesty. How foolish men are to ruin their whole 
lives and destroy their characters, and the reputations of themselves 
and families for a few dollars abstracted from the local union treasury. 
Men of the type of Pearson are the bitterest enemies of the labor move- 
ment. There is no man so mean as the man who is entrusted with the 
savings of his own class of men; with the dues of the membership of his 
own union, who wilfully misappropriates any of this money. There are 
all kinds of thieves but the most contemptible thief imaginable is the 
union man who steals the few dollars that is paid in by the membership 
to the local union. Of course, like all other sneak thieves, those men 
believe that they can get away with it, but under our present system of 
auditing, if the trustees of the local union do their duty we can very 
easily find out who is wrong, and in the future we intend to see to it 
that no matter how hard a thieving secretary-treasurer pleads, we shall 
punish him to the full extent of the law, and never rest until we have 
placed such an individual behind the bars. 

Local No. 405 will not lose anything because their secretary-treas- 
urer, who stole their money and committed suicide, was bonded. Let 
this be a warning to others, and let local unions ‘take notice and see to 
it that their trustees audit the books and accounts of the local union 
every three months, and that the local secretary-treasurer is properly 
bonded, and if any suspicion of wrong-doing arises in the minds of the 
trustees, write or wire the International office immediately and we will 
have the general auditor visit the district. 

The labor movement today has within its fold, as officers who 
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handle their money, very few who are dishonest. 


There is more honesty 


among the working men of the nation than there is among the higher 
classes of society, but every now and then we find a petty thief, or fool 
who believes he is clever enough to get away with his crookedness, but 
individuals of this kind seldom escape for even a short time, and when 
found out the stolen dollars burn into his very existence to such an ex- 
tent that he is despised even by his own people; by his closest friends, 
and repudiated by the members of his own family. The best and surest 
road to success and peace of mind is honesty. 





“LOCAL OPTION” IN BRAINS 


South Carolina’s all-Democratic 
legislature needs no brakes when 
it starts out to enact human wel- 
fare laws. During its recent ses- 
sion Representative E. P. McCra- 
vey introduced what in the Pal- 
metto State was called a compul- 
sory education bill. In its original 
form the bill provided that chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and 
thirteen should be sent to the pub- 
lic schools during the legal term, 
or the equivalent in private 
schools, “unless the labor of said 
children was necessary to their 
support.” Anticipating strong op- 
position from legislators represent- 
ing the manufacturing districts 
and some rural counties where ed- 
ucation is regarded as one of the 
devil’s artifices, Mr. McCravey in- 
serted a “local-option” clause. The 
proposed law was not to take effect 
in any county until after it was 
referred to the voters and ap- 
proved by a majority; and in case 
a county as a unit favored the 
measure, but single precincts did 
not, the opposition precincts should 
be exempted. In that form the 
bill was about as near no bill at all 
as any cotton-mill owner could 
have wished for, but we have not 
told more than half the story. Be- 
fore being finally passed upon, the 
bill had to go through the hands of 
a conference committee of senators 
and representatives. The age limit 
in the State’s child-labor law. was 
twelve years, and the committee 
promptly substituted “twelve” for 
“thirteen” in the McCravey bill. 


The original measure called for too 
much schooling to suit the con- 
ferees, and they revised the time 
limit down to three months. But 
even then the bill met with strong 
cpposition from some quarters, 
and as a compromise the commit- 
tee exempted Abbeville and Oconee 


counties and the Spartanburg 
school district in Spartanburg 
county. After the bill had been 


rendered practically meaningless, 
the House and Senate passed it, 
but not without hearing it bitterly 
assailed. Representative E. L. Ly- 
brand, a preacher by profession, 
said: 

“T believe compulsory education 
is against the fundamental princi- 
ples of our American democratic 
institutions.” 

This happened in the United 
States in the year 1913! Represen- 
tive C. D. Fortner, an insurance 
agent, objected because he “be- 
lieved all men should have a right 
to control their own children.” 
The bill found Governor Blease 
ready with his ax. He said in his 
veto message: 

“On the stump I opposed com- 
pulsory education. I promised 
there to veto any bill in regard to 
it, and I have always stood upon 
the platform on which I was elect- 
ed.” 

And the Senate sustained the 
veto. Bleaseism hinders enlighten- 
ment, and _ ignorance fosters 
Bleaseism. The rest of the coun- 
try pities you, South Carolina.— 
Collier’s. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—The 
Auto Livery Chauffeurs’ Local No. 
727 is about to start organizing all 
non-union chauffeurs in Chicago, 
thanks to the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union Local No. 753, who voted at 
their last meeting to give No. 727 
from $1,000 to $10,000, if neces- 
sary, to win our strike, which was 
called April 3, 1910, and which is 
still on against the following con- 
cerns: The Walden W. Shaw Tax- 


icab Company, the Owen H. Fay 
Taxicab Company, and the Auto 
Taxicab Company. Local No. 727 


has had a lot to contend with dur- 
ing our troubles, owing to the fact 
that the Shaw company is com- 
posed of a lot of cheap politicians, 
several aldermen and one or two 
congressmen holding stock in this 
concern, they are given police to do 
almost anything they ask them to 
do. It is a strict rule of this com- 
pany that any chauffeur working 
for them is caught talking to a 
member of No. 727 he is dis- 
charged. Police officers detailed by 
the city see that this rule is not 
broken by reporting the matter to 
the company. These officers also 
act as starters and pluggers for 
this concern around the large 
hotels and cafes in the loop, but I 
wish to state that with all the po- 
lice at their beck and call, we will 
have buttons on the Shaw company 
chauffeurs if it takes ten years. 
The association which was formed 
by the seven scab companies at the 
start of our fight has been broken 
up and I guess we can give them 
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another whirl and see if they can 
stand the strain of another fight, 
which I don’t think they can. You 
may publish this letter in the Jour- 
nal if you see fit as we want the 
world to know that Local No. 727 
is here to stay and if God gives us 
good health we expect to have one 
of the best local unions in this part 
of the country. With best wishes 
for yourself and all of the General 
Officers, also the membership of all 
local unions of the I. B. of T., C., 
S. & H. of A., I remain 
Fraternally yours, 
T. F. NEARY, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





CARD OF THANKS 


As a representative of the Inter- 
national United Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods, 
I take great pleasure in thanking 
the members of the International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America for the valuable assist- 
ance they have rendered the mem- 
bers of our union in different com- 
munities and solicit the further ex- 
tension in every community where 
you have an organization, by de- 
manding the union label of our 
craft upon all new work and that a 
member of our union in good 
standing makes all repairs to your 
equipment, coming under the juris- 
diction of our organization. 

Fraternally yours, 
W. E. BRYAN, 


General President United Brother- 
hood of Leather Workers on 
Horse Goods. 





